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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of Project WIEDS in 1977-78 was to 
initiate a pilot ^reseirch effort designed to identify and describe 
successful- desegration strategies and remaining areas of n«ed in 
select ed ' desegregated schools. Two sources of data were used "for the 
purpos^of the study; desegregation literature and selected school 
district personnel within a close proximity of Austin, Texas. A 
comprehensive review of the literature was conducted by, the WIEDS 
project t^anir and* on site interviews were conducted with central • 
office personnel, principals, and teachers in two. selected school 
districts. Both of these, data collection methods categorized findings 
in terms of three types of strategies; (1) administrative/governance; 
(2) staff development; and (3) t eachiag/learning. The literature 
indicated that school desegregation does not occur in a vacuum, i.e., 
that local and national conflicts, and consensus help to determine the 
particular direction judicial and' governing bodies will take when 
>hey decide t'hat school systems will be desegregated. The review also 
indicated information regarding the pressures to desegregate schools 
and t-he effects of t hese' efforts . The results of the field study 
indicated that the desegregation process for a school district 
usually' begins in a legal context via' soae judicial or governmental 
action. These findings hold implications for future research and 
^strate'gies in the area of school integration. (Author/AM) 
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1. RATIONALE 

Purpose ' ' • • / . 

Project WIEDS waf funded by the^tl^ional Institute of Education • ^ 
(Grant #^0B-NIE-G-78-0108) as a pilot research, effort to ini'tiate studies-^ 
of ways to improve education in desegregated schools (public). The term 
desegregation is defined in this project as the process of bringing Brown, 
Black, and White pupils together in"pul)lic schools and creating and main- 
taining an atmosphere for learning which provides both equal and quality 
educational experiences. This process usually involves planning and imple- 
menting learning opportunities which (1) allow for expanded inte'^ation of 
curriculum/instrifctional/extra-curricular activities to rrieet pupil needs, 
(2) establish more viable intra-student , inter-siudent , -student/staff, 
staff/staff interactions and relationships, and (3) help develop a better 

c 

* « 

understarKling , sensitivity, and respect for individuals and their unique- 
nesses in order to promote the best possible learning enwronments and 
experiences. 

* ^ 

The purpose, of Project WIEDS during this seven month period (11/1/77- 

/ 

5/31/78) was to initiate a pilot research effort which attem^pted to study 
the more successful reported pVactices/strategie^io sel ected "desegregated 
schools. WIEDS sought to do this by (xT) identifying and describing these 
reported practices/strategies, (2) analyzing the reported practices/strate- 
gies, (3) identifying* remainijig areas of need, (4) comparing the reported 
practices/strategies with remaining areas of need, and (5) attempting to 
determine the extent to which there is a match and/or gap between reported 
successful practices/strategies and remaining areas of need in selected 



desegregated schools. These activities were to represent Phase 1 -of a 
*long range (3-5^year) effort involving expanded research, development- and 
service thrusts by WIEDS^with respect to school desegregation in^the SEDL 
region. (See pp.- 67-70, 71-73 of SEDL ' s, Long Range Plaii submitted to NIf, 
September 1 , 1977. )^ ^ ^ ^ 

Need ^ 
The need for. more research in the a^ea of school desegregation, espe- 
xially that-involving (1) identifying and describing practices/strategies ^ 
which have been successful, (2) analyzing them for commonalities, (3) 
utilizing the commonalities as a basi5--*ff^ developing arid testing new strate 
gies to better faci 1 itate education in desegregated schools has been 
discussed from several perspectives. In "one sense, research repiox^^ 
including Rist (1975,-1977); NIE (1976 a, b); Euler, Henderson and Braun 

4 

(1977); Grain, Robin, Basco and Rist (1976); U; S. Commission on Civil 
'Rights (1976); Egerton (1977); Forehand and Ragosta (1976); Rist (1978);, 
and Wennersten (1974) have supported the need for new school desegregation 
.-research beyoqd academic achievement considerations. From another per- 
spective, requests for grant and proposal- appl ications , e.g., OHEW-Cjvil ' 
Rights Technical Assistance and Training Programs-Desegregaiit)n of Public^ 
Education (Federal Register 3/20/78), NIE-Educationa^ Equity Re^e'arch Grants 
Program (Spring 1978) are also indicative of the need for further school 
desegregation research similar- to what has begun in Project WIEDS. The 
implication from both of "these perspectives seems to bje v^ry clear that a 
need exists and i.t exists in 'areas where-there is ^ dearth of school deseg- 
regation research information. , 



a 

Goal/Objectives 

The major gbaJ of Project WIEDS is to establish a- regional base of 
infor^iation concerning successful 'strategies and remaining areas of need 
in desegregated school^s as identified' by students, community persons. 
^ (parents inclTided), teachers, principals and selected central oi^ce person- 
nel, in order to conceptualize and produce a set qf effective inservice 
training/staff development guidelines and models". 

The long range objectives for Project l/jEDS during the next fiVe years 
are as fol lows: 

6-1: To determine the extent to which certain instructional, 
lear'ning, staff development and administrative-^strate- 
. y gies, styles or activities have been successful in 
* ' desegregated schools. 
G-2: To design, develop, and evaluate the effectiveness of 
conceptual inservice^ training/staff dev?ldpment models 
and guidelines which can further increase successful 
. * teaching/learning/administrative strategies and ac-- 

tivities in desegregated schooVs. > ' ^ 

'G-3: To conceptualize, develop and test specific training 
material s and ^ojiucts *for use by teachers, students, 

4 

J ^ and adm^^strators as supplements to inservice training/ 
learning activity effectiveness in desegregated schools. 
^ G-4y To proji/ide technical assistance to desegregated schools 
With respect tQ implementing inservice t>^'ning/s*taff 
development models, guidelines, materials and pr'oducts ^ 
• as catalysts for teaching/Tearni ng/adni) nistrative strate- 



gies. 
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The specific objectives for Pr*oject WIEDS dun^ng the- first phase 
(November 1 , 1977-May 31, 197&) were a's fdllows: ^ 

S-1: To identify the -range of successful s'trate'qies/practi-ces 
regarding teaching/learning activities, pre/inservice ' 
'training efforts, and admifii strati ve/governance^ pol icies 
in selected desegregated schools. "^^ . . 

S-2: To ex*amine and describe how the more successful teaching/ 
learning,' staff development/traini^r^q and administrative/ 
governance strat^e^ies work in selected desegregated schools, 

S-3; To develop and pcetest a set of instruments which could 
assist in assessing staff needs and gathering information 
abiXit the more successful aspepts of educational ^practices 
in desegregated j;;hools. . • 

S»4: To assess the impact of different kinds of preservice/ 
inservice training activities which have contributed to 
the conceptualization and development o^f successful' edu- 
cational strategies in selected desegregated schools/ 

S-5: To compare and analyze the differences , between the mbre 
successful aspects of desegregated schooling and staff 
^ identified problem area's ^nd needs. 

S-6: To identify, in currejit s^chcTol desegregation literature, 
the staff needs, ^successful practices and problem areaT 
^ as a prelude to conducting pilot research efforts in 
■ Phase 1 ' ^ 

Successful completion of these objectives will help to establish a primary 
base of knowledge and- information concerning successful practices and ^addi- 
tional needs in desegregated scjiools. This data will help to serve as the 
basis for initiating PHoses 2-5 of WIEDSv 
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Activities 

To be completed in Phase 1 of Project WIEDS (November 1 , 1977-'May 3U 



1. Review of tfie Literature - A comprehensive review of the deseg- 
regation literature will be conducted in order to further determine 
to what extent successful teaching,' learning, training, and admin- 

^ • istrative strategies, techniques or activities 'in desegregated 

schools have been reported and/or identified/ In 'addiction, the 

0 . 

- search will he undertaken to determine what. problems areas *and 
additional needs of staff arje or have been Reported in previous 
research* ^ 

Product : A document which identifies, describes, Si(nthesizes 
the range gf available information from school desegregation 
research , and theoretical literature withVes'pect to successful 
teaching,* learning, staff trainipg and administrative strateg^ies. 

2. Data Collection -and Analysis Methodology Plan - A concise plan 
for collecting an^nalyzing pilot research data shall b'e de- ' 
veloped and finalized by December 31 , 1977. Thi§ plan s-hall 
include a d&tailed' descriptton of the processes involved with^ 

. ^site selection, number of sitgs, population sampling, size of 
sample, sources of data, conditions under which data will be . 
.obtained, instrument development, data collection, data 
analysis, e interview strategies, reporting of data and dissem- 
ination ^of findings.' . ' ' ' * S 

Product : A document which describes the plan of action to be 

_ " ' f 

undertaken with respect to WIEDS exploratory research data 

gathering and analysis efforts that'shall ideTitify, examihe 



and assess the successful teaching, learning, training/staff de- 
velopment an^ administrative experiences in selected desegregated 
schools, ^ , • ' 

^ 3, Complete Staff Hiring, Orientation and Trai>ning - The hiring of , 
alV WIEDS staff is scheduled to be completed by November 5, 1977. 
All orientation, ijijjtial staff planni/ig, task assignments and 
training (where needed) shou>d be finished by November 12, 1977. 
Product : Staff with the appropriate orientation and training^to^ 
carry out' Project WIEDS activities successfully. 
4 . Assessment of Successful Practices/Activities in Desegregated 
School s - A document which identifies, describes and examines 
.the more^'successf ul strategies, activities, practices in selected 
desegregated schools. 
5,. Preliminary Conceptual Inservice/f reservice Training Model - . 
.Development - Drawing from the analyzed pilot research data, 
findings, WIEDS staff shall p^fovide some preliminary descriptive 
information Avhich details and illustrates suggested procedures 
for developing a teaching, administrative and sfaf.^ training 
model for effecting successful educational activities in deseg- 

regated schools. ^ 
s 

Product :. A set of preliminary considerations/recommendations^ 
and draft illustrations with respect to initiating effective 
preservice and inservice training or staff development models 
for persons working in desegregatTed scho^s. ' 

R ationale for Selecting These Activities ; ^ / 
The bas^ considerations for selecting these tasks ^s a beginning to ^ 
Project WIEDS were time,- budget, and^ staff limits. More specifically, 
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♦ consideration 'was given to activities that WIEDS staff could do a quality 
job with; could obtain the most useful," quantitative exploratory research 
data findings which could serve as a basis fbr long range WIEDS. efforts ; and, 
for WiJvich a clear sel: of 'del iverables could be completed. 

All of the proposed WIEDS efforts during, the scope., of work will result 
in a comprehensive set of initial findings and implications regarding what 
has been successful, what are still problems a^'nd what are additional Vieeds, 
with res*pect to those involved with education in^ desegregated schools. This 
project was the'first attempt at a definitive compilation of such data in 
the southwest region and maybe in the nation. Such information is projpcted 
to serve as a catalyst to more meaningful and expanded research efforts con- 
cerning ^sjccess in desegregated schools. 
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Z^IETHODOLOGY 

Literature Review . . / 

The purpose of the literature review was to identify successful 
« 

school desegregation strategies as. reported in current literature. The 
WltDS^aff conducted two ERIC searches in Novembe;^^977 each producing" 



tnp ^"^ol 1 ov'i ng results: 

4 ' ^ — ^ 

• "irst ERIC Search - 100 abstracts ' 

• Second ERIC Search - 400 abstracts 

y '^ese iwo sets of abstracts were reviewed by the WIEDS staff and 350 

:^Dlican"6ns were cnosen to be analyzed ^and reported. The staff specified 
a forn;at and procedures for recording information which included:, 

1) Using 4" X 6" index cards--easi Ty sorted b) subject headings 

^ . • snd large enough to include a reasonable amount of information. 

^- . .' * 

; - 2') Identifying , heading outlines for categorizing research article 

mfonnation: 

^ • Topic* {teaching/learning, acimini strative/governance, or 

Dreservice/i nservice training) 

• Purpose 

• Hypothesis 

^ • Sampl e , ' 

• Te*sts ^ ^ 

• Analysis ' • 
Pesul t's 

3)- Placing complete bibliographic citations at the top of the card 
e.g., indicating call number or ERIC number to faci 1 i tate -prompt 
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location for future reference, 
4) Making clear distinctions among suimiaries, direct quotes of 

the author, a, reference to the author's source, or an evaluative 
statement. 
First Phase 

Initially, a complete list of publications to be reviewed was com- 
^filed and assignments were made randomly (according t-o page). Weekly 
staff meetings' were conducted to enabl^ each member to'share and' discuss 
t+iefr findings to date.' After the WIEDS staff had completed half of the 

literature review assigned (mid-December 1977), the findings then were 
categorized into four major groupings instead of three:. 
% Teaching/Learning ^• 

• Administrative/Governance 

• Pre/Inservice Training 

• Potpourri (not appropriate for other three groups) 

From that point on, each grouping was assigned to one staff member, and 
the decision was made that al] future reading/review assignments would be 
made by topic rather than randomly. 

Prior tCNthe Christmas Holiday (December 20, 1977), one of the 
Research As^ijtants terminated employment to .accept a full time position 
beginning the first week of January. This *0erson was not replaced until 
mid-January because of the holiday season and the requirem^t^of two weeks 
announcement of available positions within SEDL^ 

According to the .Revised 6cope of Work for WIED^ (October 19,' 1977 ), 
a. literature review document which identified, described, and synthesized 
the rar^ge of available information from'school desegregation research and 
theoretical 1-iterature was due on or before, December 15, 1977. This date 
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v/as renegotiated for completion on January 16, 1978 once the WIEDS staff 
was employed. 

With the need for completing this document as soon as possible, the- 
WIEDS staff members focused all of their efforts on this deliverable. 
It soon became apparent to the staff that the existing research findings 
were directed more on outputs (impact of desegregation on students, 
faculty, community,»etc. ) and not on strategies that had J)een successfully 
implemented. in desegregated schools and classrooms. 

On January 6, a second Research Assistant resigned to assume a full 
tjme position with another project within the Laboratory. This left a 
WIEDS staff consisting of a Senior Researcher and one Research Assist^t. 
It was decided, in conjunction with the Project Director, that the 
literature review activity would be extended to Apr^'l 20, 1978 and in- 
stead that a progress report would be submi.tteld to NIE by January 16. 

This Progress Report (January 16, 1978) indicated that little relevant 
data on successful strategies and techniques, for school desegregation 
had been found i^the literature to date. It was decided that the lit- 
erature review activity should be continued and additional sources should 
be r^esearched (i.e.. Psychological and Sociological Abstracts, Education 
Ind^X, CUE, NIE references, documents from the U. S. Conmission on (^vil 
Ri§l4ts). Ai^o, it was decided that Project WIEDS utilize the DCAFE Tech- 
nical Writer (assigned to WIEDS one-quarter time) as the key contact and ^ 
organizer in the revi'dw process. 
SecmvdVhase ' * 

The two research assistant positions were filled on January 23, 1978 
and February 3, 1978 respectively. With this staff of four (TechnicaJ^ 
Writer and three Research Assistants), the literature review activity 



continued. 'The WIEDS staff designed a specific information coding system 
and a revised set of procedures to expedite the completion of the activity 
in an efficient manner. The information coding system was as follows: 

• Major Subject Areas • T/L Teaching/Learning 

• SD Staff Development 
. ' A/G Admi ni strati ve/G over nance 

• Minor Subject Areas , S Strategies 

P Problems or Needs Identified 
' M Models 

t Judgment , U Useful 

N ' Not Useful 

• Reason \ E Evaluation Methods Suspect 

' ' S Study-based Ideas or RecofrpiJ&tt4«ution^ 

P R^xsonal Opinions' , f 

The revised set of procedures were stated as follows^ 



1) Make copies of ^4" x 6" cards once every three days , and , \ 
discuss them at weekly meeting. , . . , 

\ ' 

2) Talje notes on material that is useful to WIEDS in regard , 
to successful strategies. . 

3) Have project , secretary xerox each note card and highlight - 
the strategies or needs in article. 

r 

4) Make a one-p^jge summary of week's reading and' feview 

including: ^ ^ V-^ 

• Number of articles reviewed 

• Number of articlesf nat^useful 

• NumBer of articles useful (attach cards) 

• Sunrnary of findings T , ^ ' 

5) Give the weekly one-page summary to the Technical Writer or 

' project secretary. ) 

s f / — ^ ' 

6) Conduct weekly meetings to discuss and share findings 

. (Technical Writer and two Research Assistants)* \ 

During this continued literature review effort, emphasis was placed on 

identifying and reviewing literature that dealt with strate.gies used in the 

/ 

desegregation process. / 

^ / 

Psychological and Sociological Abstract searches wer^ conducted an'd 
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abstracts were selected which the staff per(^ivecl ta be relative to the 

goal --identi fying successful strategies in reqard to desegregation. 

I^ividual index cards were typed arid filed on each document which was 

td^ntifi?!^ as being in the area of WIEDS' interest. This file of cards 

became the focus of the remaining literature re*view activities.. 

On March-14*, the third of the original three Research Assistants 

resigned and left the Laboratory for full time employment at a local 

university. It was decided, in conjunction with the Project Director^r 

that it would not be advantageous to the WIEDS Project to employ a new ^ 

* ■ f 

research assistant at this late date, so the literature effort continued 

; ^ 

with the' two Research Assistants including assistance from the DCAFE 
Technical Writer. ^ " 

Overall, the WIEDS staff reviewed and annotated more than 500 books, 
articles, research documents, an^ position papers in 'the process of com- 
piling an information base reflective of the findings^in the literature 
examined. In addition to the computeri zed ^data base searches (ERIC, 
Psychologi^cal Abstracts, and Sociological Abstracts), a number of prom- 
inent journals^in the fields of education and desegregation were reviewed. 
Among the journals containing the most useful information were Harvard 
Educational Review , The Journal of Negro Educatiorf , Integrated Education , 
Phi Delta Kappan , So'ciology of Education , a^id School Review . In addition, 
the staff found significant information in staff reports compiled by the 
U. S. Commission on Civi^nTTgRt?^ These reports contained information 
regarding district-based reorganizational strategies which have be^rC^ 
implemented in school district) throughout the nation. 

An issue needing resolution with respect to the literature review 
being conducted by the'WIEDS staff, was how to design the format or 
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structure best suited for presenting the literature findings. The staff 
decided on the following outline for reporting literature findings as a 
resolve of this issue: " ' * 

A, Central Office Personnel « 

1. Organization Strategies 

2. Communication Strategies 

3. Programmatic Strategies 

4. Needs/Problem Areas 

B, Principals 

1. Organization Strategies 

2. Communication Strategies 

3. Programmatic Strategies 

4. Self-Initiated Program Strategies ' 

5. Needs/Problem ^re^s ^ 

C, Classroom Teachers 

1. Organization Strategies ^ 

2. f^rogrammatic Strategies 

3. Self-Initiated Program Strategies 

4. Needs/Problem Areas ' r . ^ ' 

A copy of the Literature Review Report is presented in Appendix A of this* 
final report. 

Field Study>: On-Site Interviews 
The V/IEDS staff (Senior Researcher and two Research Assistants) and 
two DCAFE resource personnel (Technical Writer and Research Associate) 
developed a Plan of Action fpebruar-y 15, 1978) relati ve'^ltb ,the Project 
WIEDS Field Study effort. This plan of action contained the following 
components: . 

I 13 ^ 



t Data Sources 

1. Sites for In-Depth Interviews 

2. Sites for Written Survey . 

• Instrumentation ' ^ 

1 . Interview Schedules 

2. Survey Instrument 

• Data Collection and Analysis / • 

1. .Interviews '^-^•..^^^^^ *^ 

2. Survey 

• Dissemination Strategies 

1 . Oral Presentations ' ^ . "'^ 

* f 

2. Reports 

This plan of action was presented to tHe»l^*EDS/NIE Py^oject Officer, 



Dr. Larry Kubota, in Washington on February 17, 1978. Based on discussions 
at this meeting /^WIEDS staff decided to implement Phase I fi^eld activities* 
on an exploratory basis and to limit data collection effl!yrts to on-site * 
interviews, only. Also, the staff ^decided to focUs on this initial data 
.Jpllection effort in terms of 1) determining the^ effectiveness of on- 
^te^ interviews as a data collection technique for WIEDS and 2) icientifying 
successful strategies via the interview techniq.ue.^ 
Data Sources . ' - , ' " ^ 

Diie to limited resources, the WIEDS ^taff decided to conduct the 
exploratory data collection efforts within a close proximity of ^Austin, 
Texas. Since this city is the capitol of Texas, thexS^ior Researcher 
contacted the Texas Education Agency's Technical Assistance pivision to^' 
assist in the selection of school districts to be visited. The Technical 
Assistance Divisi.pn was chosen because its primary purpose js to^ewde 
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assistance to Texas school districts involved in the desegregation process. 
The division was asked' to identify school districts which met the following 
criteria established by WIEDS: 

1) Were with] nil 150 mile radius of Austin - * T-- 

^) "Have made^signi ficant progress in desegregation 

3) Have instructional prja^r^ms designed to assist in desegregation 

4) Have varied ethnic ratios (Black, Brown, White) within the 
district 



5) Have average daily attendance (ADA) within jhe following ranges: 

• 50,000 to 60,000 

• to 10,000 ' ^ 4r 

• 500 to 1 ,000 ' / 

' This process resulted in the identification^ of twelve school 'dis- 
tricts, -The WIEDS Project Director and ' Senior Researcher then selected 
three districts as described. b^ow: 

1. Austin - 52,832 (ADA^) 2. Bryan - 8,412 (ADA) - 3. Nixop - 692^(AOA>^ 

- 57% White - 63% Whi*e • - 48% White 

- 17% Black - ^l^ck - 3% Black 

- 24% Brown c - Wbwn - 49% Brown - 



The Senior Researcher contacted appropriate personnel iri|j||ph of the 
three districts during on-tite visits. Each district ^via confirmation by 
the superintendent) agreed to serve as ci field study sijte forUhe WIEDS 
Project and to assist in the selection of personnel (central office, 
principals, and teachers) to be interviewed by WIEDS staff- 

Two weeks later, the Senior Reffearchervwas contacted bV the Suparin- 
tendent of Bryan Independent SchooHv^^^DJjj^n ct and informed that yns ^l^^!!^ 
was involved in some additional activities which would prevent the district 
personnel from participati-on in .the WIEDS Project. . The Superintendent 
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indicated that he made* his initial decision to participate without givirig, 
adequate thought to his staff members^ and their commitments. 

Once again WIEDS contacted the Texas Education Agency's Technical 
Assistance Division and , repeated the selection procedures previously 
described in this section. Three districts were identified, and from 
these three the Project Director and Seni or Researcher chose Temple ISD 
as a replacer?ient. This district had an ADA of 7,386 and im-^ethnic 
composition as follow^ ' . 

• 66% White ^ ; , ^ ' ^ > ' - 

% 20% Black ■ ' . . ^ 

% 14% Brown 

The Senior "Researcher scheduled an on-site visi t wi th' the supe/in- 
tendent and described the objecti ves of the project and the specific 
role of 'the district's personnel. The superintendent requested a week 
to deliberate before making a decision. After a week, the Senior 
Researcher was contacted and informed that the district did not choose 
to participate in the project. It was'stated that the central office 
staff had been working diligently for the past .few years to overcome the 
"negative concepts of "majority" and "minority" and that the questions on 
the IJIEDS interview schedules appeared *to focus on these concepts. , At 
this point (post-March 1), the Project Director 'decided that* the WIEDS 
staff should proceed ^ith the remaining two districts and not utilize 
, additional project time in securing a third district's participation. 

Austin ISD appointed a SEDL .Review Committee, comprised of director- 
level personnel, to review, react, and approve the activities of the y 
project. The Project Director, Senior Researcher, a^iT'Research Associate 
met with the Review Committee on January 10, 1978 and discussed the 
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project, responded to questions , etc. On January 24, a memorandum was • 

forwarded to the Superintendent from the Review Committee. Ir> summary, it 

ijndicated the following step^ for implementation: . 

f All interview forms will be reviewed and approved by the 
Director of Researctvand Evaluation. 



f The Senior Researcher will contact the Director's of 
E'leijientary and Secondary Education to identify a small 
number of principals to be interviewed. 

f Th? contact person for Austin ISD will be the Director 
of Research and Evaluation. • ^ ' 

• There i-s no commitment *by Austin ISD to pa^rticipate in 
WIEDS beyond May 31 , 1978. ' ' ' / 

Central Office Interviews ' v " - 

During two meeting^jwi th the Oi rector of Resea,l"c>i aiid Evaluation, the 

Senior Researcher identified the initial centjral office interviewees. 

These prospective interviewees were approved by the Project director and 

the Senior Researcher ii^an to ^edule the interviews. 

|5lnitially, seven central office per^^el in Austin ISD were selected 

for 'interviews . It soon became evident tlhat these interviewees were 

primarily reSponst,ble for organization problems associated with desegre- 

gation and not with i nstruction/c^^i culum^- related problems. Thus, two 

WIEDS staff member^ met with Austin's Desegregation Specialist and jointly 

they identified several piid-management prajfect directors and coordinatgrs 

whose. job irresponsibilities directly related to instructional programs 

which enhance the dese^gation process. Some difficulty os^red in 

regarc^^o scheduling interviews with thWe persons du^-^to theiVmany. ^ 



respof#:^bi li ties, but WIEDS staff remained flexible and conducted inter- 
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views convenient to the i ntervjjewees. 



At Nixon, the only centra V off ice staff member was Ihe Superintendent 
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so there was no planning Vequireb in regard to the selection process for 
central office. . 
Principal Interviewees 

^Initially, the Senior Researcher compiled infot^mation (ethnic ratios, 
location, size, etc.) on each of the high schools, junior'high schools,' 
and sixth grade centers in the Austin district. -From this information, 
the Project Director and, the Senior Researcher selected the following 
schools for participation in Project WIEDS: * 

Senior HigK Schools ^ 

t Anderson . ^ < 

t Austin " ^ 

• Reagan 

Junior High Schools 

• Bedichek 
t Dobie 

t Murchison 
^ t Porter 

Sixth Grade Centers 



t Ba4<er 
t Blanton 
t Webb - 

These proposed sites were discussed with Austin's Desegregation Specialist 
and hfe concurred th^t they had been most affected by the desegregation 
process. 

On February 23, the Senior Researcher met with the Directors of 
Elementary and Secondary* Education to negotiate the selection .of schools 
within AISD for [Principal interviews. Utjilizing the criteria of location. 
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number of students bused for desegregation purposes, ethnic ratios, > 
residential "patterns , and the perceived cooperation of the school 
administrator, the following nine schools were approved: 

• Anderson High 

• Austin High 

• Reagan High' ' ^ ' ' 

• Bedi chek. Junior High ■* - , 

• Dobie Junior High , 

• Murchison Junior High ^ ^ ' , ^ 

• Baker Sixth Grade Center 

• Blanton Sixth Grade Center 

• Webb Sixth Graide Center 

At Nixon, the district consisted of one elementary, one junior 
high, and one high school and all 'three were located on the same campus. 
The Project Director and Senior Resear^er decided to interview all 
.three principals and the Superintendent agreed with this decision. 



Teacher Interviews 



/ At the close of each of the principal intervievys, the interviewer 
requested that the principal identify teachers on the staff who^were 
KTvolved with acti vities^related to mul ticulytural education, human 
relations activities, etp.^At was the responsibility of the WIEDS 
personnel to^contact "the teachers and request their participation via 
interviews. Three staff members were chosen from each school providing a 
total of 27 teacher interviews in the, Austin district. 

In Nixon ISD, twa teachers from eacTi level (elementary, junior high/ 
and high school) were selected to be interviewed. Selection was based 
on joi-nt recommendations by the Superintendent and. pri ncipal at each 
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respective level . ^ * -v 

Instrument Development .■ ' ' ■ 

Relative to conducttng^the on-site interviews, the WIEDS staff 
initiated activities conce/'ning the design of interview schedules for 
•central of fi ce personnel , principals, and classroom teachers. The DCAFE 
Research Associate' assi-sted the WIEDS staff in designing and drafting, of 
interview schedules for the three levels to be addressed. Discussions^ 
were conducted between the Research Associate and each staff member with 
respect to listing the types of information being generated via the 
literature review and selecting information areas to be^ed in the 
interview sched^ules. • 

The procedures used in this development phase included: ^ 

. 1. The identification of instrument content and focus via ^ ' 
\ discussions between the Research As^sociate and each 
staff member.. These discussions resulted in a tentative 
outline for ecich Interview schedule. 

2. ' .Each WIEDS'Staff member 'served as a rev'^iewer of the inter- ^ ^ 
r view schedules during the drafting phase. The Research 

Associate drafted and revised the schedules based on inout 
from the WINDS' naff. ^ 

3. Once the staff felt comfortable with the drafted inter- 
view sp^hedules,' the Senior Researcher scheduled >nter- 

' views^wTth a sample of central office personnel, princi- 
pals, and teachers in ^' local school district. The 
/Senior Researcher, Resear.ch Associate, and Research 
, ' Assistants pre-tested the interview schedules with this 
sample population. . 

4. The Project Director and Sgnior Researcher identified 
personnel with SEDU the Aus-tin ISO, and the Texas 
Education Agency and had them review the interview 
schedules relative to clarity, sens,itive questions, etc. 

• 5. Based on results of these pre- tests and reviews, the Research 
.Associate and WIEDS' staff revised the interview schedu-les 
in terms of language, sequence of questions, and style. . 

A brief description of each schedule is presented, in the followina 
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paragraphs: 

The central office irvterview schedule concerned itself with questions 

A ^ ^ 

to be asked in the followir^ categories: (a) background of interviewee, 

(by district desegregation plan (organizg^tional . p4.tterns , faculty 

assignments), (c) instructional programs, (d) curriculum, (e^) student 

services ^,--(^ community involvement, (g) funding sources, (h) evaluation 

of desegregatnm plan, and (i) needs or problems to be solved^ 

The principal interview schedule contained questions related to the 

following categories: (a) position or role of interviewee, (b) district 

desegregaticrtrVl^-^^T— ^^^^ (d) evaluation, (e) role of conmunity 

and staff, (f) needs, (g) gdals of desegregation, and (h) potential ' 

teacher interviewees. 

The tea,cher interview schedule focused on questions related to ttje 

followVng categories: (a) teacher's background, (b) student demograohics , 

(c) goals and strategies, (d) perceotions of cultural differences, (e) 

teacher/staff resource's, (f) role and concern of parents, and (5) 

community^ involvement. - " • 

Data Collection 

The on-site interview method of Vata collection was selected for 
use in the WIEDS Project because it (l)'ob)tains in^epth information , .(?) 
permits the investigator to be sure that respondents interpret questions 
Droperly, (3) allows ^r greater flexibility in the process of questioning 
(4)i^J^ows more control over the context w.ithin which questions are asked 
and answers given, and (5) allows the interviewer' to check the validity 
of information on the basis of non-verbal clues by respondents, 
. . On February^lS, a Data CoMector Was'added to the WIEDS staff to 
assist with data coMection act1>:^i ties, data analysis, and reogrt/ 
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preparation. The Senior Researcher and Research Associate , provided 
background information for the Data Collector relative to previous 
WIEDS activities and the direction and. focus of current data collection 
efforts, instrumentation, etc. 

The Research Assoc\iate 'and Data Collector plannred and conducted three 
different ori enta'bi^nse^.sions to the interview process for prospective 
staff interviewers. These sessions centered on role-playing activities, 
critiquing discussions, suggestions for improving verbal and non-verbal 
behavior>, probing techniques, etc. Based on the observations and expertise 
of th.e Research Associate and the Data Collector plus the availability 
of Prospective interviewers, the following personnel were selected and 
assigned by the Project Director and Senior Researcher to conduct the 
proposed interviews: 

t Central Office - Project Director 

- Senior Researcher 

- Data Collector 

- Graduate Intern 

• Pi^^incioals - Project Director 

- Senior Researcher 

- Research Assistant 

- Graduate Intern 

• Teachers - Project Director 

- Research Assistants 

- Data Collector 

- Graduate Intern 

The WIEDS secretary was primarily responsible for scheduling 
interviews, assigning interviewers to school sites^ reserving SEDL cars 
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for transportation, and acquiring/maintaining necessary equipment (tape 
recorders, tapes, etc). She was also responsible for maintaintng 
records on each interview, transcr>bing the taped interviews, and completing 
any follow-up activities requiVejl (to clarify a statement, seek additioaal i 
information, etc,).". ' . 

The interviews were conducted according to the .fol lowing guidelines: 

• Length - Interviews ranged from 45 minutes to. one hour each. ' 

• Method of Recording - Interviews were audiotaped to ensure that 

the WIEDS' staff had a recbrd of the exact w(^ds of the inter^^ — ^ 
viewee and to provide for maximum information within the 
allotted time period. 

• Options - (1) If interviewee chose not to be audiotaped, 

WIEDS' staff would record notes in accordance with infor- 
mation provided by interviewee. 

(2) Interviewers remained flexible within interview schedule 
format but were responsible for covering the major areas of 
the schedule. 

• Information Collected -*In addition to the interview, content 

previously described, basic demographic data were collected for 
each interviewee (i'.e., age, sex, years^in fjeld of education', 
degrees ). ' ^ 

• Fol low'up - If diff icu.lty 'was experi ef^SIFTn the transcription 

of the. audiotape or in the. initial listening of the tape, ^e 
WIEDS secretary call<€d the interviewee relativ.e to clarity, 
obtaining additional information, etc. 

• Rescheduling - If reschedulirrgj^ecame necessary (due to. WIEDS 

staff or interviewees), the WIEDS secretary served as the 



.-'contact witb the interviewee. The WIEDS staff attempted to be 
as flexible as possible in terms of scheduling interviews with 
school personnel. 
The data collection activities for Austin covered a span 6f time 
from late February ^o,mid-Apri 1 . During this period of time, the WIEDS 
Staff conducted interviews with 14 central .off ice personnel, 9 principals, 
and 27, teachers. 

SincerMie Nixon iSD| was relative-ly small (692 ADA), the Senior 
Researcher and two Research Assistant's were ableito complete the planned 
interviews in one day's visit. This included interviews with the 
Superintendent, the three principals, and six classroom teachers. 
Data Analysis 

^^le analysis of data collected via the interview technique involved 
the reduction of a large volume of narrative data to manageat^e and 
meaningful categories. The major thrust of the data analysis activities 
was to answer several basic questions: 

• What is the meaning of desegregatl^uifor the respondent? 

• What are- the goals of desegregation foAthe respondent? 

• What strategies and techniques are developed and implemented 
by the respondent to attain these goaU? 

• Are these strategies and techniques assessed by the respondent, 
u ' anci if so, how? 

• What are the problem and need areas as perceived t?y the 
respondent? 

• How do the questions above vary across tyoe qf respondent and 
type of organization? 

One problem encountered in regard to the data analysis activities was 
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the. large volume of narrative data to^ be analyzed in regard^ to success- 
ful strategies ind needs 'as related to central office personnel, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. There was a total of 46 hours of audiotapes which 
was approximately equal to 750 pages of transcripts. With the existing 
staff resources, WIEDS was able to analyze each one hour interview in 
approximately six hours. This period of time included transcription 
of the tape, review of the tape, and coding of information into estab- 
lished categories relati\^e to the respective'interview schedule. 

Desegregation is still a "touchy" subject and often, non-solicited 
information was generated in the interviews. This additional information 
made the task of categorizing data muoh more difficult and thus, added to 
th-e time required to complete the analysis activities. 

In late March, the Research Associate left DCAFE on maternity 
leave, which caused the WIEDS staff to experience loss of a resource. 



To compensate for this loss, the Data Collector's, position wafs increasec^ 
to. full time and a part-time Research Associate was employed to assist 
with the monumental task of compili^ng, analyzing, and reporting the 
findings of the interview^. Due to the large volume of Austin informa- 
tion and the limitations of part time staff availability and time, the 
Project Director decided not to analy2e the Nixon tapes until the next 
phase of Project WIEDS. ^ 

An unexpected ^by-product of the an^aTfysis of the Austin data was an 
extensive history of the district's desegregation efforts. Historical 
elements were always cormion in the^ interview transcripts and appeared^^ 
necessary before the interviewee could begin. to address successful 



the next section^of the Final ^Report will present findin-gs relative 



strategies and areas of need. 

Li 
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to the two sourcek of information: (1) literature review and (2) ori- 
si te interviews , 
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FINDINGS ^ 



Literature Review 



the WIEDS Literature Review Report (see Appendix A) disclosed a number 
of strategies used in school districts across the country to facilitate the 
desegj-egation process. In that report, the strategies were presented ih 
detail and accompanied by appropriate citations. In this final report, the 
strategies have been reported in a summary chart (Figure 2, pp. 29-30) which 
reports strategies by type (administrative/governance, staff development, and 
teaching/learning), by level (central office, principal, and teacher) and by 
historical perspective . The three stages of school desegregation are defined 
at the end of the summary chart. 

The WIEDS staff has interpreted the data in the summary chart and these 
observations/interpretations are presented by level --central office person- 
nel, principals, and classroom teachers. 

The literature sources that WIEDS staff used in the revieW can be 
(^^lassified into four major areas: 1) case study reports by U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 2) books,, 3) journaV articles, and 4) ERIC, research mono- 
graphs, dfssertatfd^s, and others. The summary chart (Figure 1) identifies 
the number and percentage of relevant sources and the type of strategy that 
was identified from the source (see p. 28). 

Some interpretations of the data .in the Summary Chart (Figure 1) include: 

• The WIEDS staff reviewed over 500 documents; only 50 of the 
document? contained information regarding strategies for 
desegregation. That means that approximately ten percent 
(10%)jOf the documents were relevant to the WIEDS study, 



• Almost half (42%) of the teaching/learning strategies were 
located in sources such as ERIC, dissertations, etc. ' 
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More than 70% of the strategies related to staff development 
were generated in journal articles. 

Figure 1 

Sumnary Chart: ' ^ 
Sources and Types of Strateg-ies 
In Regard to the Literature Review 



Administrative/ 
Governance 



Teaching/ 
Learrving 



Staff . 
Development 



USCCR . Journal . ERIC 
Reports Books Articles and Others 


16 X 


2 

X 8% 


4 X 


0 

X 0 


• 0 X 
X ° 


6 X 
/^29% 


6 

X 29% 


9 y 


0 X 
/ 0 


0 y . 
X 0 


5 X 
'X 71%. 
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X 29% 
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SUMMARY CHART 
STRATEGIES FROM REVIEW OF LITERATURE* 

Stage II . . "st4ge 11 1 



Organizational strategies 10) 
A Developing skip zone,^ r'ezoning; 

site selection and con$'truction 
8. Developing paired schools, 

modified feeder plans ' ^ 

C. Developing optional zol>es, PPenJ 
enrollment, majority to nna^r- 
ity transfers / ^yi^ 

D. Developing magnet school^^ 
special programs, metiToptrt'l tan 
coops , ( 

E. Developing open housirtg ' 



Formulating a rtiultifacial 
committee to review tex't 
books ' 



Assigning special counseling st^ff to 
schools • 



'providing human relations training 
for students - 



Transferring teachers 



Computerizing teacher transfers- 



Establishing formal district policies 
and priorities to educate minority 
students — 



Instituting a suspension monitoring system 
to analyze racial patterns in school 
suspensions ■ 



Utilizing f>TA to aid in plan 
implementation (p 14) — 



Developing new and innovative programming 
to support the plan and meet the' needs 
of students with, diverse cultural back- 
grounds, (p 15) 



Hiring schooKcommuni ty liaison 
representatives 



Producing TV programs with school 
personnel explaining desegregation 
process — = — ■ 

Producing slide presentation on deseg- 
regation for use by district speakers 

Pnntrng bumper stickers urging 
support of the schools- 



Creating special -facilities to handle 
discipline problems- — » — =- 



Establishing desegregation mfonnation 
centers for community use • 



Using media to encourage comrmjmty 
Support for desegregation (p 12)- 

Using community (leaders to aid in plan 
development and implementation (p. 12) 



Casing parental concerns and encouraging 
parents to participate in plan imple- 
mentation — 



Creating hot lines, complaint centers, 
rumor control centers, etc (p. 14) - 



Changing routine to encourage 
parental consultation and school 
VI sits 



Supporting open house functions for 
newly reassigned studejDts and 
parents ' ■ 



Establishing parent participation 
cofTTTii tCees in each school to aid 
in desegregation process- 



Developing special activities to help 
parents and' students adjust to new 
school {luncheons, breakfast get to 
toothers, carnivals) . - 

Issuing newsletters tO'notify parents- 
and community of school events — 
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STRATtGKS fRCw Rlv;U OF LlTlRATJRf 
Cant inyi-J 



Training teachers *iufMr relations 



Establishing discussion forums for 
teachers 



AlVowing teachers university credit 
for Obtaining nuUicultural Er.jining ■ 

Training in development of multi- 
cultural curricula 



Increasing efforts to *ii re 
flnlnoritles — — — 



Creating i>1'rac1al ad«1nUtr»ttve 
^advisory team In schools 




Staff developgient methods 
A Utilizing media presentations 
B Utilizing laboratory training 
C Utilizing role playing 
0 Utilizing data collection feed- 
back techniques 
£ Utilizing peer discussions 
F utilizing small group problem 
solving (pp 24-2S) 



Establishing dialogue among transferred 
teachers — — — ' 
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Increasing efforts to hire 
minoritiKS 



\ 



tncouragmg staff development m human 
relations and multicultural training — 



•Establishing policy Changes urgwig^e 
of multicultural materials in currlojli/n 



♦Establishing policy changes urging 
hunan relation activities^ In classroom 

'•Establishing policy changes urging 
developffient of prograras to meet n*eds 
of culturally diverse student body — 



Developing team teaching tech^iflues 



\ 



Creating volunteer student 
tutorial corps 



••Effecting school policy and attitudinal 
changes procpting teachers to utilize 
innovative progranrilng to ifleet the 
needs of a diversified s-tjdent body 



Racially balancing classroom 
assigf^ments — ■ 




Recruiting minority students ?or 
accelerated classes — - 

Establishing a ward systewrto ensure 
minority participation In extra- 
curricula? activities by elections — 



Individualizing ins{ruct1onaJ 
techniques - 



Utilizing Rultlcultural materials In 
currlculun {p. 33) ' 



Prowling cooperative relations - 
rather than competitive rela- 
tions among individual 
students — — ^ 



Utilizing human relations activities 
In currlculim 



Decorating schools to give new 
students a feeling of being 
welcom*»d 



Informing students of desegregation 
process through'meeting and discussions - 

Providing parental consultation and 
school visits 



Londucting^ open house activities for 
newly assigned students and parents 




.ta'j^s roprf'Sfnt a se')up'^c'''9"-olL5iIr«te'3^es in "t^-O s*«iei j3Ln_yifi-''>^ han(fr the seque"rx.<.£Ovf||rc^^^ 
devflop«»nts over a span of years starting with the first year of desegregation, on the othernand. 
"^cn srhool year beginning in Septerier sees a replication of initial desegregation strategies and 
progresses throtjgtr later strategies >tage I strategies atteinpt to mix students of different ethnic 
g'"ouo? ■ird deal **ith short-run problems resulting from adjustment Stage il strategies attempt to 
»^>ntpgrate students under a guidmg ideology of cultural pluralism Stage III identifies eirvrgent 
trends or 0rof)l^^ as /et unsolved 

,trnegie'> worp not '?t)ted m ♦ne literatlire but inferred*by the .JlEDS staff as pr^erequisites 
for »hp r»i^t*»nfp of '.•ate'l '.trateQ'es 
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Infomlation obtained from the literature reyiew indicated that the 
strategies used to successfully de.segregate schools can be grouped into the 
following categories: 

Central Office v * , 

1. ^ Organizational strategies, numerous and complex in nature, 

are* all concerned initially with either the redistribution 
of S'taff and/or students. They^all appear to include one 
or more of the following characteristics: 

t Transfers of students (e.g., busing) 

t Revi^^sion of school attendance zones to achieve a balanced 
ethnici^ixture. 

t Reorganization via teacher redistributions (e.g., teacher 

trcmsfers or, reassignment) 
(• Reorganization of schools to serve different age groups 
y through either restricting or expanding the numh^ of 
^ grades served or educational services provided"'^ 

2. Staff development strategies are an integral part of every* 
school desegregation effort and usually include: 

Conduct of human relations training 
• ^ t Cf)nduct of training' in the development and use of multi- . 
cultural mat^}?ials / ' 

-t Conduct of communications skills training ^ , 

t. Conduct af cultural awareness activities 

. 3. Community relations activ^ities designed to reduce parent 
concerr>5. and intergroup conflict such as: 

• Conduct of social ^activities for parentsjand school 
staff ' ' * 

t Use of media ^techniques' designed to present an accurate 
ancl favorable picture of the desegregation process 

• Establishment of parent and conlmunity leader committees 
to obtain conmunity input ih planning and implementation 

procedures \^ ^ 

• 4, Development of special programs to improve- the social 
aspects of education emphasizing: 

t Extracurricula^acti vities 

• Human relations 

• Cultural awareness 

5. Development of special programs to upgrade the academic 
deficiencies of minority students such as: 

t ESAA 

t Various compensatory programs . x, - - 
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Principal ^ ' . 

The literature review indicated that principals ^re key agen 
in the schosl desegregal:ion process. Although there is little 
aside from anecdotal accounts of the principals' influence, they 
seem to be most effective as: 

f Encouragement of teachers and staff to participate in 

human relations training 
f Encouragement of parent/student/staff activities 
t Commi tment'to the implementation qf innovative programs 

-addressing the needs of students from, various ethnic 

;^groups 

f'^Establishment of systematic procedures for handling 

discipline problems and disruptions^ 
• Establishment of a procedure for securing faculty and 

student input in planning activities and administrative 

decision making 



The literature review indicated that cultural pluralism is 
the goal for which the majority of desegregated classroom 
teachers strive. Strategies identified as useful in accomplish- 
ing this goal could be distinguished as organizational or instruc- 
tional. Organizational strategies included: • ' ^ 

' • Mot^ivation of students by tapping of the^ predisposi- 
tion of culturally different students 

• Reorganization of students in an effort to overcome 
the territorial boundaries concomitant with ethnic 
differences ' " 

• Promotion of equal status contact 

• Elimination of competitive conditions in multi- 
ethnic situations (e.g., cooperative grouping,^ 
individualizing instruction) 

• Use of bi racial task groups to promote cross-race ^ 
helping and friendship 

• Encouragement of student interactions by assigning 
cooperative group tasks ' - , 

Instructiorial strategies included: 



• Provision of corses in cultural awareness and human 
relations ^ . ^ 

• Infusion of standard subject areas such as English, 
literature, social studies and history to include 
multi-ethnic perspectives 

Two basic conclusfons may be drawn from the findings in the literature 

review. First, it appears that through effective planning, decision-making 

andcommunity relations, the centraloffice attempts to ensure 'that school 
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• Development 
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• des'egregation activities have the opportunity to^be successful. Second, once 
the process of school desegregation begins, it is the school staff (through 
their efforts in adapting to the educational, social, and emotional needs df 
an 'Ethnically diverse group of students and parents) who are major determi- 
nants as to whether or not it will be successful. , 
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^ . On-Sife Interviews - 

The findings ^ofn* the on-site interviews are reported in detail in 
Appendix B.( Fie1d Study Report ). Far the. final report, the WIEDS staff has 
selected the following format: 

f Suriimary Chart:* Strategies for Cenb^^l pffice^ (Figure 3, p. 35) 
^ ^ 1. * Interpretations of Data in chaft . 



♦ Suijinary Chart:' Strategies f^r Sixth Grade Centers (Figure 4, p. 38) 

1. Principal Da^a Interpretations 

2. Teacher Data Interpretations 

• Suipary Charts Strategies for Junfor High Schools (Figure 5, p. 41) 

1. Principal Data Interpretations ^ - , 

w 

2. - Teacher Data Interpretations-^ 

t Sufnmary Chart: Strategies for Senior High Schools (Figure Js, p. 44) 
n,- Principal Data Interpretations 



r 



2r Teactfer Data Interpretations 
t Comparisons 

1. Principal Data Across All Levels 

2. Teacher D^ata Across All Levels ^ ^ 
, .3, .Central Office and Principal Data 
/>4-r — Central Office and TeacKer Data 

sj^rincipal and teacher findings are reported by level (sixth grade 
centers, junior high schools, and senior high schools), type of strategy 
(administrative/governance, staff development, and tej&ching/learni ng) , as 

well aS'the historical perspective (Stage*!, 2, or/'Sy. The histori'cal 

V. s ■ < 

perspective is defined at the botton) of each summary, chart. ^ ■ 



Figure 3 
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It appears, from the summary chart-of the strategies for central office 
personnel, that "successful school desegregation strategies" can be catego- 
rized into fiy\jfte:j<yr areas. Vre five categories are presented below in 
order of occurrence regarding Austin's transition from a segregated school 
district to one whiclvj,s moving toward desegregation. 

' • Legal Requirements - this category is concerned with* compl iance 
in regard to faculty and student integration, changes in atten- 
dance zones, organizational changes relative to grades within 
buildings, etc. - 

1. Integrating feeder patterns for the ♦busing process 

2. Integrating af teaching staff (crossover of teachers) 
'3. Establishing special offices to deal with problems of 

desegregation and its effect . 
4. Developing programs within the special offices to meet . 
crisis needs 

F 

• School/Comnuni ty Relations - this category is concerned with ^ 
*^ gaining support of top level central office'administrators, 

principals, teachers, parents, and comnunity members to ensure 
ease and success -with implementing the desegregation strategies. 

1. Coordinating desegregation planning efforts among school 

' board, central office, and conununity 

* 2." formulating and supporting crisis intervention strategies 

j/ and pol icies 

• "3. Encouraging gettiitg acquainted activities for district 

. ' . . staff and- communi ty leaders 

r Staff Development - this category is concerned with human rela- 
ti'Ons^acti vi ties that foster understanding and support for deseg- 
regation while eliminating the racism and divisiveness which 
hinder it. This type of training is suggested for all levels 
of indiv-iduals involved in the educational system. 

\ 

1. utilizing reality therapy, as a training sequence for 

teacfiers anci administrators ^ ' , 

2. Conducting training in human relations for staff, students, 
and bus drivers 

3. Conducting tra-ining for teachers and other staff members, 
in communications skills and classroom management . 

4. Conducting training for teachers on the infusion of multi- 
# ethnic materials into the curriculum 

• Social Skill Development - this category is concerned with spe- 
cial programs designed to meet the needs of siudents experiencing 
adjustment problems both at school and at home. Helping students 
to develop productive means jof coping and problem-solving frees - 
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them to develop their^academic potentials. / 

1. Increasing minority participation i1i' student government 

2. Developing an On Campus Suspension Center which utilizes 
reality therapy principles 

3. Focusing district-wide efforts upon social aspects ^of 
education (i.e., stifdent activities project, interethnic , 
bulletin boards, using different voting techniques in 
student body elections) 

• Academic Skill Developmeht - this category is concerned with*,^^^^ 
special programs designed to meet the needs of educational ly ^"^^ 
disadvantaged students (typical ly^inori ties) . Programs are 
usually related to basic skill areas (i.e., reading, mathe- 
matics, and language arts). 

; 1. Focusing districVwide efforts upon acadeipic deficiencies 

at all levels (i.e., bilingual education, ESEA Title I 
, reading, and diagnostic/intervention program) 

2. Utilizing ESAA funds to meet the academic needs of 
students arising from efforts "in desegregation" (i .e. , 
secondary reading program and Tri logy ) - 

3. Instituting innovative programs at all levels (i.e^,, 
essential s^tudent competency development, non-graded 
individualized instruction, Texas Alliance for Minorities 
in Engineering) 

A consistent theme 'of the central office interviews was the need for 
parental involvement and concern for their children's development in and 
out ?f school. Informed, cooperative parents appear to be integral to a 
school district's move into* the desegregation process. 
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Figure 4 



SUMMARY CHART. 
STRATEGIES FOR SIXTH GRADE CENTERS* 



Stage I , , , 



Stage II ... 



Stage III 



Principal initiative 



RandomlzlnR hooeroom Assignments 
according to rac'e . sex. IQ, 
and nel'j^hborhood 



Consistent Principal support Cor 
staff and students 



HirlnR a counselor 



Hlrln.it^ a hall aonltor 



> Hiring a helping teacher 



Acquiring below-level texts ^nd _ 
library books *V 



Establishing faculty human relations 
' cocaalttee 

Establishing an Oq Campus Suspension 
Center 



Establishing a code of student 
behavior 



Conducting huaan relations 
workshop 



Conducting values clarification 
workshop 



Conduct Ing -Inservlce training on 
ReallCv Therapy 

Conducting S.C.E. workshop on use of 
new materials 



Instructional teaming (four teachers) 
Centering instruction on child ■ 



-^ Centering instruction on subject 



Teaching specialized enrichment 
classes (6 weeks) 



Fostering cultural awareness through 
class activities and ethnic weeks - 



Recognizing and affirming different 
physical Identities and colors — 



Teacher assigning seats to nix 
studeftts 



Des'tlgmatizlng Special Education and 
remedial ins true t Ion 



Students s-electing own seats 



Crl'iis Intervention counseling 

C^nselinb groups ^^ 



-^ Magic Ctrcle - 



Galnlng trust of student 
leaders • • ■ 



Teacher modeling of 

communication skills 



Reality Therapy 



■Fusion of successful 

counseling techniques^ 
and affective learning 



ERIC 



Inc ludlng paren^^ as tutors - 



Including parents in social 



functions, field trips, and 
Students performances 



* Stagob represent a sequencing of strategies In t^o senses. on the one hand, the sequence covers 
'developments over a span of years ^tartlng with the first year of desegregation; on the other hand,^ 
earh school vear beginning In SejTtember sees a replication of Initial desegregation strategies and 
progresses through later strategies. Stag« I strategies attempt to nix students of different ethnic 
groups .ind deal with short-run problems resulting from adjustment. Stage II strategies attempt to 
r*>lntograti- students under a guiding ideology of cultural pluralism. Stage III Identifies emergent 
trends or problem'? as yet unsolved. » 
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In regand to the information contained in the summary^ chart for.sixth 
grade centers, the WIEDS staff presents the following interpretations: 
Principals 

1. Conmon strategies mentioned by all three of the principals 
included: 

• Assignment of students .heterogeneously to ^classrooms 

• Organization of teachers Mnto instructional teams 

, • Employment of a "helping teacher" to assist teachers 
and administrator* - * 

2. ^ Each principal indicated that they had emphasized and assisted 

in training related to human relations ,\i .e. , values clarifica- 
tion, reality therapy, etc. - ^ 

3. Two of the principals were responsible for the es^^ablishment 
of On Campus Suspension Centers, to deal with students who were 
discipline problems. * ^ . 

4. Two of the principals established faculty Human Relations 
Committees to deal with and improve relations among faculty 

. members. , » . * ' 

5. Additional strategies mentioned, by indiv'idual . principals as 
being successful in the desegre'gation process were: 

• Development of a student code to ensure that students 
were aware of expectations and limitations 

• Conduct of orientation sessions for in-coming fifth grade 
students 

• Use of a* "borrowed" high school language teacher to teach 
enrichment classes • - 

Teachers ' , 

1. Common strategies mentioned by a majority of teachers across 
the three sixth grade centers included: • ^ 

Infusj'on of ethnic and cultural awareness through dontent 
areas , ' » . ^ * / 

• Use of successful counseling techniques to deal with racial/ 
ethnic conflicts \ 

• Focus of instruction on individual child'rather than on 
subject or group insStruction 

2. Strategies mentioneti-^' particular l:o individual teachers 
included: ^ ' - ^ 

• Use of behavior modification principles to reinforce * 
desirable behavior 

• Establishment of an integrated classroom seating 
arrangement 
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• Conduct of classes for students dealing with assertiveness, 
values, and standards to foster ilndependent thinking 

§ Use of parent's a? tutors, as monitors on field trips, or • 
as guest lecturers , . . 

Use of crisis intervention counseling techniques in small 

group se>ttings 

It appeared to be evident from the interview findings (see Appendix 
B: - Field Study Report for details) that the principal played a majqr rOle 
in how the faculty viewed. desegregation . students of different ethnic 
backgrounds, etc. ) For example,, if the principal were an authoritative 
figure thfen the teachers appeared to require a more structured schedule for 
their students. Conversely, if the principal were viewed as warm and 
supportive by the faculty, then they (teachers) tended to approach the 
studerv/ in a more humanistic manner-recogni zing and affirming different 
physical identities and colors. Eventhough team teaching was^a common 
organization strategy of all the principals interviewed, each principal 
implemented the strategy differently. One principal had teams composed of 
two teachers (different ethnically) and the goal was to improve faculty 
relations, while the other two principals had teams of four teachers but 
for different reasons. One principal wanted more faculty involvement among 
members of the team, while the other principal desired. that students be 
taught by a number of teachers and be exposed to as many di f ferent^st«.dents 
as possible. . ♦ 
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Figure 5 



SUMMARY CHART. * 
STRATEGIES FOR JITNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS* 



Stage I 



St«ge II 



St,ige III 



Adequate planning for desegregation 
EatablKhlng learning concaunltles — 



Scheduling aornlng acadeatc courses 
for low achievers . 



Hiring hall monitors • 



Hiring qualified teachers, 
eapeclallv minorities — 



Establishing faculty human relations 
cocaal t tec 



Establishing local gupport team . 



Giving social activities 
for students 



Providing transportation for students 
and parents for special events 



-> 
-> 



Faculty Input on hiring nev 
t aachers 



Conducting TED-TAC workshops 

Conduct inj^ human relations workshops - 



Conducting bus tours of neighborhoods 
of students for teaching staff 



Setting oblectlyes for teaching 



Training teachers to conduct human 
relations /cttvitlea for students 



Conducting workshops on cultural and 
linguistic differences In different 
ethnic groups 



Conducting Reality Therapy Training 
Developing multicultural currlQuXuni 



Conducting needs assessment for 
other Inservlce training 



Instructional teaming 



Providing. SRSDP remedial Instruction 



SEP program for low-achlcvlng 
students 



Recognlzli\g ethnic heritage through 
the observance of Black History 
fcht etc. — 



Ethnic studies and multicultural 
curr tculua 



Crisis Intervention counseling 

Kap sessions ^ Group discussions - 



Topical groups 



Personal acquaintance wlth - 
all nev students 
(advisory teacher^) 



-^ Individual counseling 



Student human relations committee - 



Orientations for incoming sixth 
grade students 



OCSC - 



Pfirtners Clubs- 



i Supervised Optional Study 
i Step Process for discipline of students 



Extracurricular cluba fostering 
Interethnlc Telatlons 




S C LR P Trilo g y dr^itn^ j ^ro^P- - 
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* Stages represent a sequencing of strategies in two sense? on the one hand, tnk sequence covers 
dweloprsents over a span of years starting with the first year of d^aegregat Ion on the other hand, 
each School vear beginning In September <;ecs a replication of initial desegregation strategies and 
progresses through later strategies Stage I strategies attempt to mix students of different ethnic 
groups and rieal with shoV^run problems resulting from adjustment Stage II strategies attempt to 
relntegrite students under a guiding ideology of f-ultural pluralism. Stage III identifies emergent 
trends or problems ah yet unsolved 
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Relative to the information contained in the summary chart for junior 



high schools, the WIEDS staff presents the following interpretations: 
Principals 

1. Conmon strategies mentioned by all three of the principals 
included: 

t Conduct of staff development activities in terms of reality 
therapy, ethnic studies , affective behavior, communication 
skills, and general human relations activities 

t Conduct of orientation sessions for incoming sixth grade 
students 

2. Two of the principals supported an open, humanistic approach 
to teaching--staff and students alike to treat each other as 
individuals deserving respect. 

3. Additional strategies mentioned by individual principals as 
being successful in the desegregation process were: 

t Organization of teachers into "learning communities"-- 

teams of four teachers each 
t Development of the Srep Process - a school-wide discipline 

policy which emphasized^ school expectations of students 
t Establishment of Facul ty^Uj^an Relations Committee, 
t Establishment of dubs and^^ecial gifted classes to 

foster tri-ethnic interaction 

Teachers 

1. Common strategies mentioned by a majority of teachers across 
the three junior hi^gh schools included: 



t Conduct of human relations activ^ities for students 

t Use of counseling techniques to assist students with con- 

flicts--emphasis on "talking" problems out through verbal 

expression 

t Incorporation of ethnic studies into related subject areas, 
^i.e., social studies, career education, etc. 

2. Individual teachers mentioned strategies which were success- 
ful in their desegregated classrooms as fotlows: 



t Conduct of Supervised Optional Study (SOS) asf an inter- 
mediate discipline measure prior to adminisj^ation 
involjvement " 

Conduct of individual counseling or rap sessions with 
students to deal with student n^eds, , problems, etc. 

t Provision of choice of activjLties to students to pre- 
vent frustration, boredom, etc. 

• Assignment of students to group activities by randomly 
drawing names 




The three schools visited by WIEDS staff were quite different in regard 

V 

to location, economic status of parents,* interests of staff members, and. 
school's relationship with community. Principals in two of the schools 
acknowledged the difficulty they experienced with involving parents~-thi s 
occurred where a large portion of the student population was bused to 
school from another residential .area in the city. Teachers at the three 
junior highs were interested in student involvement (both -social and aca- 
demic), while principal 5 were con-cerned with maintaining orders and p^ce. 
These two exfJ^l^tions or interests resulted'^in conflicts sometimes oe^ause 
student involvement gave rise to differences (in views, values, needs, etc.) 
and the administrators viewed these differences as disruptive to the learning 
process. Principals, at the junior high level, did not tend to involve 
themselves with the onj^ffvTzatioh of faculty for instructional purposes-- 
most often "departmentalization" was the method oip staff organization. 
Counseling (rap sessions, group discus^ons, and topical groups) appeared to 
play a major role in the instructional activities of many of the teachers. 
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Figure 6 

SUMMARY CHART- 
STRATECltS FOR HIGH SCH( 



Stage 1 



Stage U 



bt<3ge Ui 



Planning aeasurea to ainlmlze - 
conf llcc 

Having a consistent and supportive 
adolnlstratlon ^ — 



^ Developing a school-wide pUnn In R->' Deve loping a student / tac u.ltv 
coanittee - planning cocgnlttee 



Developing a steering coamittee 
of students 



ln8tlt(^lng a minority representation 
by-law (e.g., cheerleadln^ squad) - 



Addressing parent huaan relations — ~ 
t 

Using crisis Intervention strategies 
(e,R,, Identifying troublenakers, 
hiring hall monitors) 



Encouraging the he^ng^ of students, 
teachersTa^^fficiiLj. 



■ Oeveloplng a huaan relations program 
< ; includlng Student and Faculty Human 
Relations Copnittees, ESAA advisory 
boardl — ■ ^ 



Instituting curriculum chahfges (Including 
CED. TAM£l_ICT, DF. HECE. VOE, CVAEj 
Executive Management, Minorities In 
Malnstreamlng) 



Utilizing the SLB 



Presenting staff workshops on — 
desegregation 

P roviding mservlce training on - 
racist terminology 



■^ Presenting human relations workshops 



► Providing inservice training on 
multicultural curricula — 



Coordinating of student/faculty retreats 
by SCLRP 

Providing magazines and library aaterlals — 



Using open classrooms 



Providing team teaching . 



Seating kids so as tq mix them - 
racially 



-^ AAlowlng free seaClng • 




Providing Black history and Clnco de Mayo activities. ■ 
Teaching ethnic Maerature 

Usiny special pedia techniques to fasten 

cultural awareness - ■— ■■ 



Providing a reading specialist by SR SDP ■ 
Providing vocational programs — 



-^ Clarifying rules and expectations 
In classroom — ■ 



-►Afro; 



American Club ■ 



Coor3TrraU.og of extracurricular activities 
(Including use of the Hare System) by SAP - 

Providing of activities by the PTA to 
Increase qlnorlty participation Ijj 
^ extracurricular activities 



Going on field trips • 



Using parents as tutors, telephone 
callers, and lecturers 



ERIC 



' stages rep'fesei/t a <Je<^uencln^ of strategies In two senses on »+tf«^»fW^nd. the sequence covers 
rjeveloptnents over a sp^n of years starting with the first vear of desegr^tlon, on the other hand, 
»'j<h school ye.ir beginning i,*^ September sees a replication of iniilal desegregation strategies and 
progrfsses through later strategies. Stage I strategies attempt to mix students of different ethnic 
^roupH md (leal «*lth short-Un problems resulting from adjustment St.ige II strategies attempt to, 
reintograte students under .1 guiding Ideology of r.ultural pluralism. Stage IH identifies erx^rgent 
trends or problems as yet unsolved. 
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In regard to the information contained in the summary chart for senior 
high schools the WIEDS staff presents the followingrinterpretations : 

Pri n^&ipals - % 

T. ^CorttiTion strategies mentioned^ all three of the principals 
included: ^ ^ ' 

• E^ablishment of faculty and student planning and human t 
relations committees to ensure that each individual in • 

the school has an avenue for expressing his or her views ' 

• Conduct of teachers and counselor human relations training 

• Encouragement of tedchei;;s^and counselors to modify curric- 
• ula to be more appropriate for a multi-cultural student 

body 

• Encouragement of minority group student participation in 
extracurricular activities , - , ' • 

^ § Development of special methods and policies^or handWng 

' discipline problems and disruptions ' I\ 



a. One principal utilized extensi ve..one to one counseling 
techniques . , ' • , 

b. One principal Uti 1 iz^d "extensive parent cooperation, 
e.g., asking parents to^keep students at home once 

^ disruption-s on a Jarg^ scale bccurred. 
. ^ c. One principal outlined an elaborate^ documentation andX 
. "due 'process" procedure to ensure the fair treatment ) 
of each student / I 

d. All three principals utilized the On Campus Suspensions^ 
Center technique (OCSC) or some variation of it (e.g.,/^ 
In Schoql^uspension--rSSj.. 

2. One of the principals mad.e a concerted effort to secure 
^ ' parental involvement throughout the school year by: , ' 



• Recruitment of p^^^ volunteers through the PTA 

• Conduct of student parejnt breakfast activities through 
the year ^ ^ . 

• Establishment, of telephone committees to contact minority 
group- paV^^nts and urge ^tl^e^j^participation in school 

' activitfeis , /: ^ ' 

3*. OneNpnncipal took a perso/^^ interest in thaa^lj?ve loping 

and seeping" of multicultM^r^ classroom materials for 
A teacher^ on an individual ;basis. ' 

4. Another; principal mad6,.extensi ve use of the open classroom 
and team teaching concept. ^ 

5. Two of; the principals departmental iz)^ the school and 
increased interaction among the teachVqg staff by doing so. 
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Teachers \ 

.1. Strategies-Mentioned as effective by the teachers interviewed 
included: 

t Conduct of group discussions concerning ethnic issues. This 
seemed to be a common technique for teachers in all three 
schools. 

• Conduct of classroom skits in foreign languages class to 
highlight cultural differences 

2. One' teacher took a somewhat different approach by emphasizing 
cultural similarities rather than cultural differences. 

3. Each teacher used some method^ to ensure mixed seating in 
their classrooms. 

•4. Techniques to increase cultural awareness^ aTso appeared to 
b^ dependent upon the subject matter taught (e.g., English 
teachers M^ed novels and writings Qf minority authors, social 
studies and history teachers used speeches by political 
leaders and current events to stimulate classroom discussions). 

5. Each teacher used some form of communication with parents 
\ (e.g., telephone calls, written reports, and letters) to 

\ maintaiA some jQjrn\ of continuity between the students' home 

and schiol e^^enfeiqces. 

TJp? inie<;view^ (s^Appendix B: Field Study Report) indicated 

that while teachers and principals^t^^r'^heT^ overall goals in the school 
desegregation process (interracial harmony, cultthf^l awareness, and- educa- 
tional efficiency) they sometimes were concerned wi th^fferent\iSsues. 
For instance, principals had a sincere concern for carrying outlhe policies 
of the district centraXoff ice. They aHo^w^Y^ conce rned vn tj/school 
^community relations and^the smooth, efficient carrying^jj-^f school 
activities. On the other hand, teachers\ere more cpn^cerned with the currTc 
ular aspects of desegregation and spent a great deal of time devisi^ng class 
activities and modifying the curriculum to reflect the differences in home 
background and out-of-school experiences of their students. Teachers were 
concerned with the ohilosophical issues motivating the civil rights. move- 
ment, attitudes and^baviors influencing classroom intergroup relations. 




and accounting for differences in academic 4)erfoniiance due to cultural and 
ethnic diversity. Principals were more concerned with the implications that 
these philosophical issue? and cultural differences had for school proce-. 
dures'(e.g., school-wide, discipline policies) and school community relations 
(e.g., parent/administration planning activities and parent/teacher/student 
get acquainted activities)/-, ' ^ 



^ ■ \ 
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Comparisons ^ • ' - 

f Principals Across All Levels' * ' ^ , • ^ 

' ' One factor that was identified and discussed as the basis for different 
strategy en\R^basis at the high school level (in comparison with Junior high 
and sixth grade centers) was age difference . The high school principals 
found it necessary to spend more time in policj/ development related to the 
"due process" in discipline matters. The junior high and sixth grade 
principals did not identify this' as a priority area for Strategi zi ng. 

Another area' of emphasis at the high school (and not so at the sixth 
]rade or junior high levels) was the adoption and implementation of central 
office programs dealing with l^he extensive use ot career affil skills training 
oriented materials . This was necessary at the senior high level because 
this age student would be moving into the "worljjLof work" in a, very short 
period of time and the principal was the key agent in making sure that these 
Opportunities and experiences were available to students. 

The age group of students at the high -school level needs to be more 
involved-Wi th school po'licy making and planning school activities ; therefore, 
the principals foufid it necessary .to develop strategies l^pi^ensure student 
participation in these areas." At the other two levels, students are usually 
, perceived as>eing-not old enough to participate, so the po.licy making and 
activity planning were the Vesponsibi 1 i ties of the principal and staff only. 

Relative to organization of staff within the building., the sixth grade 
center principals used several forms of " team teaching '' while junior high 
and senior high principals relied on departmentalization of 'their staff 
members. T.he two general advantages of "teaming" in a desegregated school 
appear to'be: "(1) iijpreased staff interaction, teaming with staff memfeers 
of other ethnic backgrounds for acceptance and avmreness, and (2) the 



opportunity to build on the instructional strategies of all members of a 
team. 




At the high school and junior high levels, principals made extensive 
use. of the'ir guidance counselor^ as crisis intervenors and assistants with 
discipline problems that occurred. The sixth grade principals used their 
counselor as a .liaison agent between teachers and students, with \^-errlittle 
res>pnsibil iiy for discipline, problem-sol vi ng^ etc . 

\ High school and junior high school principals were responsible for 
ensuring e thnic representations on student government, in club membersh ipss 
extracui^ricular activities, etc. The principals had to select/develop 
strategies to provide this equal representation and this became an area of 
priority (since i c v;as part of the legal requirements of the district). 
Principals at the sixth grade centers indicated that there were no extra- 
curricular activities^, therefore, this area was not one of their mal^^r 
concerns. * . * 

^ The sixth grade principals and. junior high principals viewed the school/ ' 
community relationship as being vital to them because they must rely on the 
parents of the students to provide transportation for students when activities 
were conducted outside of regular school hours. Thus, more strategies in this 
c area were^i ndicated by pri'ncipals at the sixth grade'center and junior high 
levels, than at the senior high school. v 
■ , • Teachers Across All Levels 

Due to the factor of age difference ,^ high school teachers found it 
necessary to involve students more in the planning .of instruction and to 
give students more responsibility for their learning than at the other two 
levels. During the high school years students appear to place a premium on 
activities which require some degree of responsibility, allow some indepen- 
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dence and can be related to their everyday experiences. Therefore, teacher 
desegregation^strategies at the high school level involved discussions of 
contemporary issues, student selected take home assignments, and .various 
types of group activities highlighting similarities and differences among 
etbn-ic groups. 

At the sixth grade centers, teachers have found it less difficult to 
infuse multicultural materials into the curriculum because they were usually 
invQlved in teaching more than one subject\ At the junior high and high 
bchuol levels, teachers operated in a departmentalized mode and they were 
usually responsible. for one subject area only. It was indicated that some 
-^uOject areas were not appropriate for the infusion of multicultural 
•lidterial. 

Teachers at the sixth grade level tended to be more flexible in their 

Nistructional strategies (i.e., individualized instruction, open concept, 
— 7— % : 

learning centers, etc.) than their counterparts at the secondary levels. 
In esi.ence^, sixth grade teachers appeared to be student-oriented whereas 
the junior and senior high teachers were more subject-oriented in their 
teaching strategies. 
• Central Office Interview Data 

Perhaps the overriding concern of the district's central office, as 
indicated in the interview data, was the problem o| compliance. First of 
all, it appeared that the decisions and planning at the central office /-n^ 
level were attempts to free the district of legal recriminations resulting' 
from school desegi^egation. Hence, the findings indicated a history of 
school .desegregation which included busing, 'establishment of sixth grade 
centers'^ ridrawi ng attendance zones, etc. ' ^ 

The next concern of the. central office strategies appeared to be with 



/ 

the implementation of any school desegregation-refuted activities with as 
much success as possible (i.e., with little' or no resistance). The many 
new offices and their assortment of crisis intervention techniques, community 
relation strategies, human relations training techniques, and cultural ^ 
awareness 'activities were responses to t^n's concern. 

The final concern of the central office personnel was the provision of 
. effective and appropriate educational progra|}S for students in desegregated 
schools. Central office responses to this concern included .the various 
compensatory education programs and emptiasis with the infusion of multi- 
cultural materials into the school district's curriculum. 
• Principals- to Central Office 

At the principal level, central office strategies demanded^ attention in 
several areas. Principals had to decide (1) whether a particular central 
office program was desirable for the school, and (2) whether or not the 
school's staff could and would implement it, Principals^d to also be 
concerned wi^. the effects of a central office program upon- management . - 
processes within the school. For example, a principal whose school experi- 
enced a high number of disciplinary suspensions might desire an On. Campus 
Suspension Center (OCSC) system. However, without the proper facilities 
or staff, for implementation and management of an OCSC, .t|^ installation 
of the system could become a problem. ' " ^ 

These effects were a reflection of the most unique difference in the 
central offj^ce's and the principal's experiences wi th desegregation**" • 
Although an eff i cient central office staff can plan and organize with maxi- 
mum efficiency, it is the prfncipal^who must actually face the parents, ^ 
many^ of whom are infuriated, and the sometime^ uncooperative students during 
the coiRrse of a school day. Strategies of prT\ncipals appeared to be less 
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structured and more situationally dependent than the prograrmiatic develop- 
ments at the central office, level . This flexibility can only be considered 
an aKSet, for no two situations or individuals are alike. 
• Teachers to Central Office 

Basically, the same relationships existed between teacher and central 
office strategies as between principal and central office. Teachers must 
take a broad educational concept, such as individualizing instruction 
(which may be considered to be one answer to minority group underachieve- 
inent) and adapt it to their classrooms.' However, this may not be completely 
possible in a cl assroom wi th 30 students, each with different abilities'. 
Trns reflects the same difference that existed between principal and central 
office strategies; conceptualization is dii^ferent from implementation. 
Teacher strategies were more individually suited for tfieir classrooTi and 
the content 'is more academically-oriented than the broad district-wide 
programs developed at the central office level. 

The wide range of strategies id'entified in this report indicates the 
complex nature of the'school desegregation process and the problems experi- 
enced in AISD. The district is moving in the direction of a more completely 
desegregated school system,, but 'it still must deal with several major 
obstacles prior to attaining this goal. 



4. CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sumnary Statements 
Problem Statement - ^ 

The purpose of the WIEDS study was to initiate a pilot research 
effort which *attemp ted to identify and describe the successful desegre- |^ 
nation strategies and remaining areas of need as determined by adminis- 
trators and teachers in selected desegregated schools. 
tMethodology 

Two sources of data, were utilized for the purposX of this initial 
study--desegregation literature and selected school district personnel 
within a close proximity of Austin, Texas. comprehensive review of 
literature was conducted by the WIEDS project team (see Literature 
Review Report - Appendix A) and on-s*ite interviews were conducted with 
central officfe personnel, principals, and teacjiers in two selected 
scVool districts (see Field Study Report - Appendix' B). Both_ of these 
data collection efforts categorized firTdings in terms of three types of 
strategies: 1) administrative/governance, 2) staff development, anti 3) 
teaching/learning. ' ' 

Findings , > . 

Literature Review 

— '- Th^> Literature Review Report (Appendix A) indicated that school 
desegregation does not occur in a vacuum, i.e., local and national con- 
flicts and concensus help determine the particiilar di recti on' judicial and 
governing bodies will take when they dec\de that school systems wi.ll^be 
desegregated. Different types of pressures (i.e., the courts, the 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, local or state pressures) 
to which school districts respond with respect to, desegregation efforts, 
different communtty variables (i .e. ethnic ratios, economic factors, 
residential patterns), and school variables (\^e., location, size, ethnic 
populations of student enrol Iment) all. influence the effectiveness of any 
applied desegregation strategy. Political motivation, community attitude 
toward desegregation, the possible sacr^ices of educational efficiency 
to the initiation process itself, and the particular s,tage of desegrega- 
tion in which a district find's itself are all^actors to be considered 
before committing to a desegregation strategy, particularly in regard to 
edministrati ve/governance acti vi ties. 

The WIEDS literature review was confined Jia the documentation of 
^^^^^'^'^organizatiop and programnatic desegregation strategies at three levels: 
(1) central of^e personr^l , ' ( 2) principals, and (3) classroom teachers. 
Organization strategies describe the techniques an^^cti vi ties resulting 
from planning ways to move students and/or faculty from campus to campus^ 
for the purpose of responding to, school desegregation requirements as 
mandated by the courts and/or government. Programmatic strategies describe 
the methods and techniques used to deal with the issues and problems which 
arise as a result of implementing organization strategies concerning school 
desegregation. 

The literature review revealed informal on reg^r^ng (l)x^he pressures 
to desegregate schools and (2) the effects of such desegregation efforts ^ 
have been well docume^ited in research reports and studies. ^However, little 
information in the literatuk existed concerning strategies used by, and 
reported by central office personnel, principals, and .teachers to improve 
education in desegregated schools and classrooms. The literature that 
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did exist was usually obtained from and descriptive of activities at the 

central office and principal levels, since it appears that these were 

the persons most often sought out for school desegregation information, 

' According to the literature reviewed, most studies of principals 

r 

(elementary and secondary) were focused on broad operational or building 
concerns and did not deal with the application of practical solutions to 
the broad cCncerns. Relative to successful classroom desegregation 
strategies, the amount of information found from the literature reviewed 
\waS limited. The literature reviewed indicated that most researchers 
stopped short of investigating the desegregated classroom environment. 
Some attempts, according to the literature reviewed, have been made to 
collect information about classroom strategies at the central office and 
principal levels through the use of mailed surveys or questionnaires. 
Wher^ teachers have reported on successful school or classroom desegre- 
gation strategies, it ha^ usually been in the form of anecdotal data 




over Teacher ) . 



There were some teacS^r handbooks (hpw-to types) which d|fc:ribed 
strategies for implementing multiethnic programs, but these usually were 
not concerned with the teacher's adaptation of strategies and m'aterials 
as required in a cJ^segregated classroom. 

Throughout the literature review, the importance of cormunity 
involvement and the involvement of students in the school desegregation 
process was mentioned often. Discussions concerning the significance of 
-certain demographic characteristics (e.g., student ethnicity, income 
levels) influence on the selection of strategies by central office 
personnel and principals did not appear in the^literature reviewed. 
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While more than ten publications were reviewed' relative to the 
description of inservice training wqp^ksHops that have occurred and to the 
prescription of models for the training process, little long-term follow- 
up on the impact of such training has beeji conducted. There was no infor- 
mation found regarding changes incorporated into desegregated schools once 
the workshop participants* had returned to their classrooms and offices. 

Irr summary, a comprehensive description of the process for developing 
new ways to effectively deal with issues and problems- arising from deseg- 
regation in various classroom and school settings was not found in the 
WIEDS literature review.- 
On-Site Interviews 

Relative to the results in the WIEDS Field Study Report (see 
Appendix B), the desegregation process for a school district usually 
begins in a legal context via some judicial or governmental action. As 
indicated in the report.-^the central office level of a school district is 
usually the first level to be impacted by a court or governmental mandate. 
Central office personnel often begin by. planning ways^f moving students 
-and/or staff from campus to 'campus as initial response actions to court 
or governmental mandates. Based on this planning, organization strategies 
are identified and implemSTrted. During the implementation process, "l:ertain 
problem and need areas arise which are- documented. Then, central office 
personnel select or^velop programmc^tic strategies to deal with these 
problems and/or needs. For example, programmatic strategies for teachers _ 
might be focused on staff development programs and curricular changes. 
With respect to students, programmatic strategies may be directed toward 
curriculum changes in the areas of basic skills and' human relations. 

The second .level of a district to be impacted by court or gove.rn- 
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mental decisions is the school building or principal level. Principals, 
like central office personnel, are involved with organizational strategies 
designed to reorganize students and faculty. Also, these building admin- 
istrators get involve-d wi th programmatic strategies which are either 
adaptations of central affice strategies or are initiated at the building 
level. Generally, these p'rogrammatic strategies can be grouped into 

K 

categories similar to those in the central office, except that the a^rea 
or instructional management is included to address those kijids of needs. 

^e third level^-^p acted by court or governmental 'decisions is the 
classroom teacher level. While central office decisions (strategies) 
flow down to the principal level, classroom teachers often act indepen- 
dently (i.e.^ using their own techniques to deal, with discipline problems 
rather *than district-wide or principal recommendation^, so that there are 
both teachers-initiated ^deas of individual teachers)^ and principal- 
initiated (ideas of individual principals) programs* However, the , 
teachers' strategies follow the same general classification scheme as 
central office personnel and principals, i.e., developing organization 
strategies (which include organizing students for instructional and non- , 
instructionaKexperiences and programmatic strategies (which include 
strategies related to instructional techniques and to classroom manage- , 
ment of the instructional program). ^ 

The following outline highlights the categories of school desegre- 
gatV^ stwfc^ies per level identified in the field study effort: 

t Central Office Personnel 

Organization Strategies , 

a. Student Reorganization Plan 

b. Faculty Reorganization Plan 

c. Establish/Maintain Quotas/Goals 



2. Prograrranatic Strategies 
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a. Teachers (Curriculum/Staff Development) 
h. Students (Basic Skills/Human^ Relations) 

t Principals * 
T Organization Strategies (Student/Faculty) 

2. Prograrmiatic Strategies 

a. Adapted from District Programs 

b. Developed by Building Principal 

• Teachers 

1. Organization Strategies (Instructional/Social) 

2. Prograrmiatic Strategies 

a'. Adapted froifi School Programs 
• b. Developed by Individual Teacher 

Implications \ - 

As indicated by St, John in School Desegregation: Outcomes for 

Chi Idren (1975), more "Valuable research in desegregation could occur if 

efforts were -focused on small scale studies which utilized anthropologi - 

cal techniques to study the desegregation process. There is a noticeable 

lack of field studies that utilize a variety of research methodologies, 

both qudffintative and qualitative. This would seem to imply that there 



is a need for a variety of approaches to the study of school desegrega- 
tion and its effects/outcomes which generates objective as well as 
subjective research dat^^^dings .. 

Studies of principals were concerned mostly with broad operational 
or building concerns and\not with the application of practical solutions 
to these concerns. The absence of data regarding programmatic -strategies 
based on the WIEDS Literature Review (at central, office, principal, and 
teacher levels), indicates that the study of school desegregation in the 
United States ts still incomplete. The implication appears to be that 
additional research is needed whiph (1) focuses on the development and 
application of successful .strategies used in desegregated sghools by 
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central office personnel principals > and teachers and (2) contributes to 
enhancing the educational experiences for all concerned . 



rincipals and central office personr^l interviewed by the WIEDS 



staff implied that there^is still a^^^^a^^tneed for mor^nformation about 
many areas of the school desegregation process * Tfiese areas include (1) 
the historical corrtext of districts* moves into desegregation, (2) super- 
intendent and school board decisions which respond to desegregation and 
are proported to be reflective of the conmunity's wishes, (3) community 
input and roles in the school desegregation process, (4) contributions 
of the business sector to the school desegregation process, (5) reactive 
and proacti ve^strategies used , by teachers, principals, and central offi\ce 
personnel in the desegregation process, (6) student achievement in the 
cognitive, affective, andjsychomotor domains as a result of attending/ 
participating in deseg^^e^ted schools, and (7) the inservice/pr^^s^nrfce 
training requirements /experiences of^eachers prior to 'and following 



their becomino^a part of desegregated schools/classrooms. 





The expToratory phase of the WIEDS' study was confin^to selec 
desegregated school professional staff, even though the importance of 
student and community involvement was mentioned often in the literature 
and the ii^terviews. The USCCR report. Fulfilling the Letter and Spirit 
of the Law (1976), indicated that community involvement in planning 
ensured commitment to the outcome. Also, student participation in the 
role of the desegregation process is vital to its success. This would 



' seem to imply that more in depth descriptions artd analyses of the school 
desegregation process can be developed through the inclusion^ students 
gind community persprls^n research efforts concerning school desegrega- 
tion . 
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-Frequentfy, principals who were interviewed stated that the social 
'and ^conomic levels of the parents of children in sc^^l determined the 
operational and prograjnmatic desegregation strategies selected. Other 
factors stJph as ethnic background, educational background, and pcpupation 
were, mentioned also as important to cons^H^r and include in'^^^^sjiool deseg- 
regation studies, Th^jutipli^tion appears to be that there is a need 
to study successful schoof desegregation strategies along with the v 
' influence of demographic characteristics as a method of attempting to 

better understand the -impact of school desegregation . 
^ ^ It was suggested in several literature sources that sizeable in- 
service training programs for teachers and administrators were essential 
^ to the provision of high quality education in desegregated schools and 
classrooms. Also, it was indipated^^EfT^Tshort- range policies to increase 
the succesTfiTTM^ of schools /classrooms should include provid- ^ 

/-^^^f^ ing more pf€frmation\and better practices for teachers, parents, and 
school administrator^nd developing/sponsoring training programs for 
these p'erSons. Mentioned^n several occasion^ during the interviews, 
"we (educators) coTjld use sounql training and staff develjopment^ti vities 
to motivate us to become creati^^^g,^^^^ be involved in the desegregation 

process." The imp^fi cation app ears to be that there is a need to study 

^ ^ N^l^ ^ X 

ways to help teachers and adminis1:vi6^fers learn how to deal with problems 

resulting from multi-racial education and means for ensuring that inservice 
training and staff devefopment will be directly related to educators' 
^ needs, offer proven solutions, and be responsive to educators' inputs . 

Based on the results of WEEDS'' exploratory efforts (literature review 
and initial interviews) in desegregation research and the aforementioned 
implications resulting from those efforts, the WIEDS Project staff con- 
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eluded that. additional research efforts should be conducted in the' 

t 

f 

following two areas: 

(1) the identification of successful' school desegregation 
strategies and- remaining areas'of need as perceived 
by central office personnel, principals ^ teachers, 
students; and comnunityyrepresentati ves* 

(2) utilizing the strategy and need information identified 
to design and produce more effective inservice train- 
ing/staff development guidelines and models for use in 
desegregated schools. 



Recommendations 

In addition to the two implied areas for further research, the 
experiences and findings from, this first phase of WIEDS has led the 



staff to make the following recommendations concerning future studi 
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that a more indepth seco^icl^ry analysis be conducted of 
the U. S.' Commission on Civil Rights Desegregation Case 
Studies with respect to identifying desegregated school 
successful strateg^ies- and whht are'remaining areas of 
need. These documents should provide vaTu^(^)le informa- 
tion about school desegregatibn activity outside of 
the SEDL Region. 

(2) that an exploratory study of inservice training/staff 
devaiepment efforts at selected desegregated scfiools 

/or districts be und^rt^f1<eTrn noriter to provide - 
indications of what has been tried in the SEDL 
Region. This information could hel^pi/co establish a 
base upon which plans can be developed for conceptual- 
izing and developing inservice and staff doMelopment 
guideline^ and models to be used in desegrlgated 
schools. 

(3) that plans be developed and written for effectively 
disseminating' the results of these and other WIEDS 
findings to practitioners involved with school deseg- 
regation.. Such efforts could help to ensure that 
research findings do indeed find their way to those 
who need it at the "grass roots" level. Care should 
be taken to make sure the information is presented in 
such a fashijift^hat it can be understood and used by 
school. desegreglVion practitioners. 




